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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
Professor Gilbert Murray and Telepathy 


In his Presidential Address before the English Society for 
Psychical Research, Professor Murray defended three positions 
concerning telepathy which may be the subject of a brief com- 
ment. (1) He thought it probably a universal phenomenon of 
our every day life and much more common than is supposed even 
by those who advocate its existence. (2) He thought it probably 
connected with hyperzsthesia or caused by it in the percipient. 
(3) He thought it probably a form of unconscious sense 
perception. 

The defence for these contentions was a lot of truisms and 
a few facts that were not very conclusive for the scientific man, 
a circumstance conceded by him. But he seems not to have 
been conscious of the criticism which the address implied of the 
whole popular theory of telepathy while he was saying things 
that uncritical readers and scientific men alike would take to be 
an explanation of the phenomena. 
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In regard to the first proposition the present writer can only 
say that for twenty-seven years he has never been able to find 
one iota of scientific evidence for telepathy of any sort whatever. 
He had one case that could be explained by it when it was once 
‘proved, but which was not adequate scientific evidence for it. 
He has never had a coincidence in his own life that could be 
evidence for it, tho once proved, there might be an illustration of 
the phenomenon. If it is probable it should have the evidence 
to show the fact, and I do not see one instance of it in his favor 
in all the records of the English Society. It is an exceedingly 
rare phenomenon, so rare that scientific scepticism is well forti- 
fied in its doubts about the very existence of it. Coincidences 
excluding chance and guessing I admit, but in all the spontane- 
ous reports of them we have no associated facts and conditions 
that would enable us to denominate them as more than coin- 
cidences excluding chance and guessing, but not pointing to any 
definite causal agent. 


As to their embodying hyperzsthesia and unconscious sense 
perception, | think these two processes may be either reduced 
to one or always concomitant. The very characteristic of tele- 
pathic impressions, as illustrated by the records, shows that they 
are unconscious impressions, whether associated with hyper- 

_gesthesia or insensibility, normal insensibility which is often 
convertible with subliminal hyperzsthesia. At any rate, the two 
may be discussed together so far as the facts are concerned. 


What the present critic contends for is that telepathy has 
not yet been a scientifically responsible concept. It is only a 
vague don’t know what sort of a process, very convenient for 
throwing dust in our eyes under the disguise of being an explana- 
tion. I believe every intelligent scientific man will admit this view 
of it. At any rate, it has not been reduced to a usable concept 
for any scientific purposes. That is clear from the wide use 
which psychic researchers like Mr. Podmore, Mrs. Sidgwick 
and others give to the term. Even Dr. Hodgson lent his tacit 
support to this wider import, and tho it may have been for 
ad hominem purposes, the public has come to assume that it is 
ad rem. ‘The public generally not only thinks that it is ex- 
planatory, but that it will explain about everything mental. 
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You cannot get the scientific man to touch it, if the conception 
is to be so irresponsible to all known criteria of cause and fact. 


Now Professor Murray has done something to reduce the 
conception to definite terms. He connects it, hypothetically at 
least, with hyperzsthesia and unconscious sense perception. 
But if he means to accept the scientific idea of hyperzsthesia 
and unconscious sense perception he deals a death blow to the 
popular doctrine and the irresponsible ideas of Mr. Podmore 
and Mrs. Sidgwick. You cannot reconcile telepathy between 
London and Calcutta, or Edinburgh and Melbourne, or New 
York and San Francisco with any known hyperesthesia or un- 
conscious sense perception. You must either stretch those 
scientific conceptions, as has been done by the public and quasi- 
scientific people with telepathy, or concede that the phenomena 


usually classified as telepathic are not this at all. On this point 
I defy refutation. 


It is certainly quite possible to conceive hyperzsthesia as 
sufficient to account for the unusual coincidences which occur 
in the same room or at near distances, distances within the reach 
of sensory impressions tho not normally perceived. But this is 
either not telepathy at all or it is a limitation of the term which 
shuts out the adopted usage of all psychic researchers who have 
employed it to eliminate spirits from the agency in producing 
the coincidences. But unfortunately this hyperzsthesia often 
serves to explain perceptions which are not telepathic at all and 
you are reduced to unconscious sense perception of human 
thoughts to get any leverage for telepathy of any kind. For 
instance, I have hundreds of times been able to tell the number 
and name of the street car before I could see them at all. The 
cars had to approach me at least 100 feet before I could see 
them. I saw only a blurred light or set of letters and figures, 
but | was certain that it was my car and when it would get 
100 or more feet nearer to me I could see I was right. Here was 
unconscious sense perception as well as subliminal hyperzesthesia. 
sut it was not telepathy as that has usually been defined and con- 
ceived. I have never failed in this but once and the name was 


“ Reservoir ’’ and not “‘ Lake.”’ It should have been the latter to 
have been correct. 
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But what has this to do with that conception of telepathy 
which identifies it with the reception of information from 
London to Calcutta? What sort of hyperesthesia or uncon- 
- scious sense perception is this? Would scientific psychology and 

physiology recognize any such use of the terms? I am sure it 
would not. But to make them the explanation of telepathy 
limits that process to such a small distance that telepathy as 
usually conceived would be non-existent. You would have to 
resort to some other hypothesis to account for the coincidences 
that involve distances around the globe. 

If Professor Murray did not wink at his audience when he 
maintained his thesis I think he must have had no sense of 
humor. Such an hypothesis is like a shotgun that is overloaded. 
It is more dangerous to the man who pulls the trigger than to 
the game he is trying to get. The present writer certainly 
‘welcomes all such efforts. Psychic researchers may yet become 
scientific and squirm a little when this irresponsible telepathy 
is employed, without a smile or a wink, to cover phenomena 


as extensive as gravitation and more complicated than infinite 
intelligence. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thanks to a special fund donated by a private person for the 
purpose, we have secured the services of Dr. Walter F. Prince 
as Assistant in connection with the work of the Society. Dr. 
Prince is a graduate of. Yale University and the author of an 
important monograph on the Blue Laws in this country, a paper 
which involved a most important evidential study. He was for 
years a clergyman in the Episcopal Church and remains a member 
of that organization. Readers may remember that he was the 
author of some articles published in the Journal on the relation 
between psychic phenomena and Christianity. He is also the 
author of the two volumes of Proceedings, Vols. IX and X, 
devoted to the Doris Case of Multiple Personality. Dr. Prince’s 
training has eminently qualified him for studying evidential 


matters and members may be congratulated on having his help 
in the work. 
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THE LAST WORD ON MRS. PIPER.* 


BY M. A. RAYNES. 


For more than thirty years we have been investigating, pain- 
fully, and with a scientific thoroughness truly alarming, the phe- 
nomena connected with the mediumship of Mrs. Piper. . The evi- 
dence is all in. Mrs. Piper’s “ powers”, whatever they were, 
have ceased, so that no more new evidence is likely to accrue. As 
a “ case”’ this is finished and a mass of evidence has been obtained 
which will be more than valuable to those who come after us. It 
has been recorded with a praiseworthy thoroughness by observers 
trained in psychic investigation, many of them scientists—phys- 
ical scientists—of no mean order. This accumulation has been 
examined, re-examined and sifted with the minutest care and 
long reports have been made to the Psychical Research Society by 
persons of the utmost competence in this line of investigation. 
Mere physical bulk may perhaps convey some idea of the care and 
labor that has been expended on the mediumship of Mrs. Piper, 
and when we learn that in the reports to the S. P. R. alone—and 


* When we received Mrs. Sidgwick’s Report on the Piper case, we resolved 
to secure a reviewer who might be free from the bias of the Editor and so 
asked Mr. M. A. Raynes to review it. Mr. Raynes is an Englishman and is 
entirely unconnected with either the English or the American Society. He 
is one of the Editors of a well known eclectic weekly and is therefore ac- 
customed to write with both sides of a question in full view. A copy of the 
Report was sent to him and it was the intention to publish no other review 
of it. But the return by the Council of the English Society of the article 
which the Editor had written for English publication led to its use in the 
January and February Journals. This did not set aside the reasons for having 
some one else review the Report, and hence we here carry out our original 
plan to have some one else less biased, or less accusable of bias, than our- 
selves regarding the interpretation of the phenomena, do so. The Editor 
did not expect that he would agree as much as he actually does with Mr. 
Raynes in the general attitude toward the volume under review. At any 
rate we have a full statement of the impression which the Report makes 
upon an unprejudiced layman who has read much on the subject.—Editor 
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that is but a tithe of what has been written on this celebrated case 
—no less than 3,302 closely printed pages exist, we realize at once 
that this is no ordinary case but one that demands close attention. 
And well it may. Mrs. Piper’s gifts have been laid at the feet of 
the S. P. R. in the most generous manner. These gifts have been 
fraught with no little pain, with much inconvenience and trouble 
to Mrs. Piper herself. Yet, from beginning to end, she has 
placed herself at the disposal of the Society and its observers, 
with a devotion to science and a self-sacrificing, transparent hon- 
esty which is beyond praise. With most “ mediums ”’ it is neces- 
sary to offer some guarantees for their honesty, with Mrs. Piper 
that would be a gratuitous insult. This is no eulogy, it is a mere 
statement of fact which all who have been associated with her, 
in any capacity, would hurry to endorse. 

We have, therefore, an ideal case. Transparent honesty on 
the part of the medium and on the part of the investigators a high 
scientific purpose, distinct personal competence, and a thorough 
desire in every case to find the truth underlying the phenomena 
in connection with Mrs. Piper. 

Under these circumstances it is natural to suppose that, when 
the last word came to be spoken, we should learn something that 
would be of permanent value in the field of psychic investigation, 
but, now that the word has been spoken, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit, that after thirty years of painstaking work upon 
the part of the “ medium ” and her investigators, we are still in 
as unsatisfactory a position as when we began. 

Before entering upon any detailed discussion of the results of 
this thirty years of work, let us briefly recapitulate the salient 
facts in connection with Mrs. Piper’s mediumship and then pass 
on to the final conclusions that have been set forth by no less dis- 
tinguished and competent an observer than Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 

As far back as June, 1884, Mrs. Piper, in an idle and curious 
moment, consulted a professional medium, a certain Mr. Cocke. 
Beyond a natural curiosity, Mrs. Piper had a definite object in 
view. . She was anxious to ascertain whether Mr. Cocke—or his 
“spirit controls °—could give her any sound advice regarding 
some matters of health which, at the moment, were causing her a 
certain anxiety. Asa matter of fact, as far as this point is con- 
cerned, her visit was a lamentable failure, but it was destined to 
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be the turning point of her life, a life which has since been de- 
voted to psychical science and must ever be gratefully held in 
remembrance. During the course of this idle visit she fell into a 
trance, to the amazement of herself and all connected with her, 
and a “‘ somebody apparently not herself ’’ seemed to take pos- 
session of her organism and spoke with her vocal cords in a robust 
masculine voice with a French accent. This “ something” 
claimed to be the spirit of a deceased French physician—one Dr. 
Phinuit—and for many years after that moment he was a fa- 
miliar, and certainly an idiosyncratic personality, to all who 
knew her in the “ trance condition.” From this time on, until 
1911, Mrs. Piper was able to enter into this trance condition at 
will, and invariably communications were made through her 
voice—and subsequently through her hand, by means of auto- 
matic writing—which purported to be made by entities who had 
lived on this earth and had subsequently died, 

For a short time the fame of the curious happenings in con- 
nection with Mrs. Piper were confined to the family circle but 
soon it was noised abroad and certain more or less competent 
observers came, saw, and were distinctly impressed. In 1885 
she attracted the attention of the American Psychical Research 
Society, who immediately began their investigations, and in 1887 
the results obtained were sufficient to justify Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son in coming over from England to make further and more 
scientific investigation. At this point it is worth while empha- 
sizing the fact that at no period in her career has Mrs. Piper ever 
been what is known as a public medium. She has never had 
recourse to her powers for the purpose of making a living and 
she is therefore free from the suspicion—and a justifiable sus- 
picion—which attaches to persons of this class. This point is 
important. 

For some curious reason England has always taken a greater 
interest in psychical phenomena than America, and especially at 
that time there were a greater number of trained observers in that 
country than in this. Consequently, anxious to do all in her 
power to further the investigation, Mrs. Piper consented to go to 
England in 1888 and submit herself to the observation of the 
English Society for Psychical Research, and for two years she 
was closely observed by Mr. F. W. H. Myers and other members 
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of the English Society. Two other visits were made in 1906-7 
and in 1909-11, when investigations were made by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the eminent physicist, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and a host of 
other distinguished and competent persons. In fact from 1886 
to 1911 we may say that Mrs. Piper has been under the constant 
observation of either the American or the English Society for 
Psychical Research. The names of the eminent people who have 
investigated the case are legion and they include physical scien- 
tists, physicians, psychologists and philosophers, while the mere 
list of those who have made reports upon the case to the S. P. R. 
is singularly impressive. It includes Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Dr. 
Walter Leaf, Professor William James, Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
Professor Romaine Newbold, Mr. J. G. Piddington, Professor J. 
H. Hyslop, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Frederick 
Podmore, Mrs. A. W. Verrall, Miss H. Verrall, Mrs. Anna Hude 
and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 

When we take this list of names and consider how meager are 
the results we have achieved we can readily appreciate how diffi- 
cult and baffling is the question of psychical research, and yet the 
mere eminence of the names in this group leads us to wonder 
whether, after all, these distinguished folk were a little chary of 
lending the authority of their names to any definite conclusion in 
a field of scientific study which is certainly new and, by some, 
considered slightly disreputable. We do not say that this is so, 
but we cannot escape the impression and it “ gives us furiously 
to think ”’. 

Up to the time when Mrs. Piper’s powers ceased, that is on 
July 31, 1911, no less than 14 exhaustive reports had been pre- 
sented to the S. P. R. upon her case. The final and fifteenth 
report dealing with the new evidence accumulated is from the pen 
of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and her work has been done with that 
earnestness and thoroughness which we have learned to expect 
from all she has previously undertaken. Before we proceed to 
discuss Mrs. Sidgwick’s report in any detail a word with regard 
to its author may not be out of place. She was the wife of Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, one of the greatest of the English phil- 
osophers of the 19th century, and she is the sister of the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour, whose more solid worth, despite the 
chance that his larger fame is due to the fact that he has been 
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Prime Minister of England, to most discerning critics rests 
upon his work as a philosopher rather than as a statesman. This, 
of course, except inferentially, has nothing to do with Mrs. Sidg- 
wick, but when we consider the fact that she was for many years 
principal of, and is still intimately connected with, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, perhaps the greatest of the English women’s 
colleges, it argues that she must be—and is—a woman of rare 
talents and capacity. At the same time we must remark that we 
never knew—it may, of course, be our own ignorance—that Mrs. 
Sidgwick had any special training as a psychologist or any par- 
ticular eminence in that branch of science. This is not without 
importance, as the final report on Mrs. Piper from her pen bears 
the significant title of ‘‘ A Contribution to the Study of the Psy- 
chology of Mrs. Piper’s Trance Phenomena.” This remark must 
not be interpreted as in any way disparaging Mrs. Sidgwick’s re- 
port, for, while we cannot altogether agree with the conclusions 
she has formed, we hasten to place on record our appreciation of 
the exceedingly valuable work she has done in compiling it and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it will prove invaluable to the 
later—and perhaps more enlightened—student of the earlier 


history of psychical science. To turn now to the report itself. 
Mrs. Sidgwick states: 


“The principal questions to which we want answers are: 
(1) Is there reason to think, as was maintained by Hodgson 
in‘ his second report, that any spirit independent of 
Mrs. Piper exercises at any time direct control over 

any part of Mrs. Piper’s organism? 
(2) If not, or indeed in any case, what kind of divided con- 
sciousness is manifested in Mrs. Piper? Are the con- 


trols secondary personalities and in what sense?” (p. 
315). 


Taking the first question, we find that Dr. Richard Hodgson 
was strongly of the opinion that the entities speaking thro Mrs. 
Piper were what they professed to be, vis., spirits independent of 
Mrs. Piper. Of course the simplest possible explanation of these 
phenomena is to take them at their face value—this is simple but 
not scientific—and when we remember that wherever such phe- 
nomena have occurred in connection with a medium, from the 
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time of the witch of Endor to the present day, the unvarying per- 
sistence of the control that it is a departed spirit gives to the claim 
a respectable antiquity of reiterated assertion. Dr. Hodgson, 
however, approached the subject with no bias, in a strictly scien- 
tific manner, and, after the accumulation and sifting of an enor- 
mous mass of evidence, gave it as his serious opinion that. the 
spirits, in the case of Mrs. Piper at least, had established their 
assertion. When we remember the crystalline scepticism of Dr. 
Hodgson, on any and every subject under the sun, this reasoned 
opinion of his, supported as it is by that of other observers equally 
as well equipped, demands weighty confutation before it can be 
shaken. 

We may be forgiven if we say that in this report Mrs. Sidg- 
wick has not brought forward a title of new evidence to shake 
Dr. Hodgson’s conviction that Mrs. Piper’s controls are not what 
they claim to be. Let us see how she answers the first of her 
questions. She writes: 


“ The intelligence in direct communication with the sitter, whom 
we have called the control, is not as it professes to be, an independent 
spirit using Mrs. Piper’s organism, but some phase or element of 
Mrs. Piper’s own consciousness. * * * I donot see how on any 
other hypothesis we are to account for absurd personations like, 
e. g., Julius Cesar, which * * * is in no way distinguished by 
other controls as different in nature from themselves. Nor on any 
other hypothesis can we easily account for the absurd statements 
made and the ignorance exhibited by these other controls ” (p. 315 
et seq). 


If this is the best reason Mrs. Sidgwick can adduce for re- 
jecting the conclusions of Dr. Hodgson we may be pardoned for 
saying that it seems to us slightly inconclusive. Let us state her 
conclusion in another way. Mrs. Sidgwick rejects the idea of a 
spirit control because, sometimes, the spirits claim to be what they 
obviously are not and at other times talk unmitigated nonsense. 
That would seem to be a fair paraphrase of her conclusion, and 
it impels us to ask her whether she would as sweepingly plump 
for the theory of spirit control if the spirits uniformly avoided 
impersonation and talked with that gravity and strict adherence 
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to common sense normally exhibited by a professor of philosophy. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, admit, for the moment only, 
the theory of spirit control and see if by any chance there is any 
possible hypothesis short of absolute rejection that could account 
for these two stumbling blocks that Mrs. Sidgwick finds so 
insurmountable. 

Carlyle once said that the “ population of Great Britain is 
40,000,000, mostly fools.” Nor have we any reason to suppose 
that the ratio outside the United Kingdom is any higher than 
within it, therefore we shall not be unduly cynical if we describe 
the majority of mankind as falling within the Carlylian definition. 
No physical process that we know adds to a man’s mentality and 
that physical process called death will, presumably, leave us 
neither more wise nor more foolish than we were before. Con- 
sequently we would expect to find the mentality of the dead pretty 
much the same as the mentality of the living. Having granted, 
then, the theory of spirit control, for the sake of argument, we 
should naturally expect that the communicating spirit who talked 
any sense at all would be the exception rather than the rule and, 
knowing that like attracts like, it is surprising that these spirits 
do not talk more nonsense than they do, when we consider the 
average intellectual makeup of a spiritualistic séance. 

Mrs. Sidgwick picks a quarrel with the control when some 
mischievous fool of a spirit, with the greatest good humor, pre- . 
tends to be Julius Cesar or Sir Walter Scott, because they “ in 
no way distinguish it as different in nature from themselves ”’. 
Why should they? Does she expect when she is called up on 
the telephone that her communicator should carefully “ distin- 
guish” himself from the person who was last on the wire? 
Surely not. 

If we are inclined to entertain the notion of spirit control at 
all we must expect a great deal of what is inconsequential and of 
no apparent value, but at the same time there is a possibility that 
future investigators may be able to derive a good deal of valuable 
evidential matter from what we now cast aside as nonsense. 

Having decided, for no very ostensible reason, that “ the ab- 
surd statements made and the ignorance exhibited ’”’ by the con- 
trols is beneath the dignity of a spirit, Mrs. Sidgwick proceeds to 
lay the blame upon the secondary personalities of Mrs. Piper, 
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though why the subliminal consciousness of Mrs. Piper should be 
any more prone to personations and nonsense it is difficult to see. 
Indeed Mrs. Sidgwick feels this herself, for she says: 


“It must be allowed, however, that some of the nonsense 
talked * * * is not what we should expect the normal Mrs. 
Piper to utter and must, if a center of consciousness of Mrs. Piper is 
responsible, be attributed to a dream-like abeyance of the inhibitory 
faculty.” 


The particular nonsense in question was the description of 
monkeys in the sun which occurred in a sitting held by Professor 
Romaine Newbold at which someone, professing to be Sir Walter 
Scott, undertook to describe conditions on various planets and 
ended by a graphic picture of “monkeys, dreadful looking 
creatures, black, extremely black, very wild”’, living in “ caves 
which are made in the sand or mud” in the sun! Mrs. Sidgwick, 
commenting on this incident, very justly remarks: 


“We all in our normal state refrain from saying some things of 
which we feel doubtful, for fear of making fools of ourselves; in 
doing so we often conceal ignorance, but also, no doubt, fail to give 
ourselves credit for knowledge which we more or less possess, or 
could make a good guess at.” 


None the less she seems to suggest that Mrs. Piper’s subcon- 
scious realized that a monkey in the sun was rather a strain upon 
the credulity of her sitter and hastened in a subsequent sitting to 
qualify this astounding assertion by asserting that the monkeys 
were living on the earth and not on the sun. We cite the record 
of this sitting so that the reader can form his own opinion and 
merely remark in passing that it seems astounding to us that Pro- 
fessor Newbold should have encouraged the “‘ secondary person- 
ality of Mrs. Piper ”’ or the “ idiotic spirit ’’, whichever it was, to 
proceed with such obvious balderdash. “ Spirits”’, like human 
beings, not being infallible, sometimes need the guiding hand of 
someone wiser than themselves and it is remotely possible that 
when they find that sitters refuse to listen to unmitigated non- 
sense they may return to sanity. Here, then, is the monkey epi- 
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sode as reported in the proceeding with Professor Newbold act- 
ing as interlocutor and a soi-disant Sir Walter Scott as com- 


municator taking his auditors on a trip thro the planetary system 
and finally landing in the sun: 


“Yes sir we have passed beyond the limit of the former planets 
and we feel the various changes as we move. Now the extreme 
change takes place, & we feel intensely hot, as we approach it. Now 
all is fire, the fire is intense we do not wish to move on, so now we 
find this one centre of heat. 


“(Can you, a spirit, feel the heat?) [Finger points deliberately at 
me, then hand writes, | 

“You, yet I [I express comprehension] pardon, yes sir, yet I wish 
you to imagine yourself a spirit well now. .. . 

“(Sir Walter, is the sun all fire, or has it a solid core ?) 

“ The word is not familiar to me sir. [Iexplain] Oh There is 
a solid body, sir, which I am now going to take you to see. We feel 
destined to reach this foundation i.e. you desire to do so. Well now 
we move on towards this fire, now reach its borders and notwith- 
standing the extreme heat we pass through it and we find ourselves 
upon a solid bed of hot clay or sand. This is caused by gravity un- 
derstand where we are we have now reached the limit, we find it very 
warm and deserted like a deserted island. We wish to find its in- 
habitants if there are any i.e. if it has any. Now we see what we 
term monkeys, dreadful looking creatures, black extremely black, 
very wild. We find they live in caves which are made in the sand or 
mud, clay etc. Now, sir for that I will be obliged to discontinue our 
journey until some future time. 

“(Will you come again ?) 

“Yes, I will look down upon your planet and find you out. Good 
morrow, my friend. Leave the sun or in other words we will remain 
init. Adieu 

W. Scott.” 


The next day another sitting was held when—as Mrs. Sidg- 
wick sees it—Mrs. Piper’s subconscious personality realized it 
had gone a little too far and was anxious to correct this some- 
what flaring error. This is what took place: 
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“(June 28, 1895.) 

[Writing] I am here to take you to... for the purpose of 
continuing our journey together. 

“(Before we start, Sir Walter, I would like to - some ques- 
tions. ) 

“Ah. I see that you remember me. 

“(You told me the canals or lines which we see on Mars are re- 
flections. Of what?) 

“Yes, sir, but let me say sir that before I left you I found out 
afterward that I had taken you through the planet, viz. sun and that 
we had followed it all the way to the earth. Well sir we were be- 
ginning to see monkeys, don’t you recall. 

“(Yes, and this I could not understand and meant to ask you.) 

“ Now you do not understand my idea_ [The left hand begins to 
gesticulate rapidly,—I think it was trying to use the deaf-mute lan- 
guage] We went to the sun and experienced heat. Well then we 
found it unbearably hot. 

“(Won't you tell that other spirit to go?) 

“He is going sir. Then sir. Well then we began to follow its 
light as far as the tropic of Capricorn, when we reached the earth of 
course, here we saw the monkeys flying in and out of sand caves. 
There I began to lose my grasp on the light.” (pp. 442-443.) 





That, then, is the monkey incident to which Mrs. Sidgwick 
attaches so much importance and upon which she bases, in part, 
her theory that all the phenomena in connection with Mrs. Piper 
are due to secondary phases of Mrs. Piper's own consciousness. 
And here we are bound, in justice to the reader, to remark that no 
shred of positive evidence is adduced anywhere in this report 
to support the conclusion at which Mrs. Sidgwick has arrived. 
The whole theory is built up ex hypothesi and this being so we 
are just as much justified, on the same process of reasoning from 
the facts before us, in concluding that the entity that talked about 
the famous monkeys in the sun was a spirit totally distinct from 
Mrs. Piper, and a mischievous spirit at that, who gayly person- 
ated Sir Walter Scott for the purpose of leading a grave pro- 
fessor of philosophy a merry dance. Indeed it is somewhat re- 
markable that Mrs. Sidgwick nowhere entertains the possibility 
of spirit personation except in the vaguest possible way and one 
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would have thought that, in investigations of this kind, where 
one has necessarily to assume a certain number of possibilities 
that this idea of personation is one that would naturally occur 
immediately to the acute observer. Mrs. Sidgwick, however, 
seems to take the “ spirits’”’ identification of themselves at their 
face value for how else can we account for her writing as follows: 


“ Again Mrs. Piper might well have erroneous notions concerning 
Adam Bede and imagine him to be a real person whom she might 
meet in the other world, but it is hardly possible that George Eliot 
should make a similar mistake and report having met him without ex- 
pressing any surprise.” (p. 316). 


Mrs. Sidgwick’s theory that Mrs. Piper’s subconscious is re- 
sponsible for everything lands her in certain difficulties which 
she faces manfully and never attempts to burke the issue. These 
difficulties arise chiefly in connection with the “ George Pelham ”’ 
communications where Mrs. Piper displays an intimate knowl- 
edge of certain facts of the highest evidential value which she 
could have by no possibility acquired in a normal manner. Dis- 
cussing this point Mrs. Sidgwick says: 


“ There are, however, two respects in which the communications 
both of controls and communicators appear at times to transcend 
what the normal Mrs. Piper could produce. First, they sometimes 
show greater capacity in certain directions than she probably pos- 
sesses in the normal state—as, e. g. when advice is given, impressive 
to the recipient of it both in form and matter. And, secondly, they 
sometimes give evidence of possessing information, connected with 
special persons dead or alive, which is not accessible to the normal 
Mrs. Piper, and which may even be, as in the G. P. (George Pelham) 
case, sufficient to enable so successful a personation to be produced 
that some of his friends found it easier to suppose it not a persona- 
tion at all, but G. P. himself. It is these powers which have led 
investigators like Hodgson to accept the trance personages’ own ac- 
count of themselves at its face value—at least to a large extent.” 


(p. 317.) 


We are, of course, furnished with a possible hypothesis to 
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account for this difficulty and once again telepathy is called in to 
bear a burden which it has certainly not earned. Indeed the 
explanation that Mrs. Sidgwick furnishes is more marvelous and 
less intellectually satisfying than if she had plumped outright for 
the theory of spirit control in its baldest form. She writes: 


é 


( 


“ But though these powers are of great interest and importance in 
the study of the case, they are, it seems to me, quite as compatible 
with the hypothesis that the trance personalities are phases or ele- 
ments of Mrs. Piper as with any other. The increased capacity is a 
phenomenon frequently observed in the case of hypnotized persons, 
and presumably is not due to a real or fundamental increase of 
mental power but to the removal of something—as, e. g., want of con- 
fidence or of power of attention—which inhibits a power always 
there, though generally latent. About this there is, of course, nothing 
supernormal in the psychical research sense” (pp. 317-18). 


Almost in the same breath Mrs. Sidgwick proceeds to suggest 
something which is distinctly supernormal in every sense of the 
term—namely, telepathy with the dead. She says: 


“Later, the evidence that some of the knowledge supernormally 
acquired comes from the dead became stronger, chiefly owing to the 
G. P. case, and it has been further strengthened by more recently 
published evidence. Does this alter the argument? Surely not, 
if communication with the dead is also telepathic. And unless tele- 
pathy between the living is a physical process, a hypothesis which be- 
comes more and more improbable as our knowledge increases, it is 
natural to suppose that telepathic communication between spirits in 
the body is similar in kind to communication between spirits out of 
the body, and between spirits in the body and spirits out of it; the 
main difference being that the body is a great hindrance to any aware- 
ness, or full manifestation, of such communication.” (p. 318.) 


If we are going to admit telepathy with the dead in this casual 
fashion it is difficult to see why there should be any hesitation in 
accepting the theory of spirit control which has, at least, the 
spirits’ own claim in its favor and is, after all, in view of the 
amount of evidence that has accumulated, more intellectually 
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satisfying. Moreover, we find it very difficult to agree with Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s reasoning on the point, for she argues: 


“ Of course, communication with the dead, when it occurs, must 
imply a real communicator in the background, but the point is that 
this does not necessitate either the dramatic communicator or the 
control being other than phases or elements of Mrs. Piper. Nor does 
it exclude the possibility that the dramatic communicator is a fiction, 
or a dream, or a hallucination, of the control, each of which things 
it sometimes appears to be. That it is with phases or elements— 
centres of consciousness—of Mrs. Piper, and not with entities inde- 
pendent of her, that the sitter is in direct communication seems to me 
for the reason given to be the hypothesis which best fits the facts so 
far as we know them: that under which they most readily fall into an 
intelligible order and are most easily interpreted. And it is also a 
hypothesis against which no valid arguments have, so far as I have 
seen, been adduced.” (p. 320.) 


We find ourselves in almost complete accord when she writes: 


“At any rate we must be careful to remember that we know very 
little about the process of telepathy, and not to assume that the con- 
ditions and limitations of telepathic communication can be inferred 
from those under which the communication through the senses, with 
which we are familiar, occurs.” (p. 319.) 


And we are still further in agreement with her opinions as 
expressed in a footnote on page 320, where she remarks: 


“T do not wish to be taken as affirming dogmatically that no influ- 
ence of a telergic kind can ever be exercised by an external mind, 1. e. 
that an external mind can never affect our nervous system in the 
same way that our own mind does. I think there is practically no 
evidence for it at present. But we know so little about the whole 
subject, including the way our own minds affect our bodies, that 
dogmatic assertion is best avoided. It is even possible that telepathy 
and telergy may merge into each other.” 


In finding in telepathy a solution for all the phenomena con- 
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nected with Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Sidgwick asks us to believe that 
in order to obtain that information, which Mrs. Piper undoubt- 
edly has delivered and which could be absolutely unknown to her 
in any normal state of consciousness, her spirit goes roaming over 
the universe and picks up stray items of convenient and convinc- 
ing knowledge from some never-failing well of truth, which our 
theosophic friends would call the akasaic records. This we must 
politely decline to believe as no evidence of any sort is adduced to 
support the theory, tho some hypothesis or other had to be de- 
vised to account for those facts which Mrs. Sidgwick states in a 
most emphatic manner in her introduction. There she writes: 


“ To PREVENT MISAPPREHENSION, I AM ANXIOUS TO SAY EMPHAT- 
ICALLY AT THE VERY BEGINNING OF MY DISCUSSION THAT I HAVE NO 
DOUBT WHATEVER THAT KNOWLEDGE IS OFTEN EXHIBITED IN THE 
CouRSE OF Mrs. PIPER’s TRANCE UTTERANCES WHICH CAN ONLY HAVE 
REACHED HER BY SOME SUPERNORMAL MEANS—BY WHICH I MEAN 
OTHERWISE THAN THROUGH THE ORDINARY CHANNELS OF SENSE.” 


(p. 6.) 


This paragraph Mrs. Sidgwick regards as important and she 
prints it in capitals to show her emphasis. And very properly so. 
The evidence for this is overwhelming, the explanation of it has 
not, as yet, been found. This we say deliberately, for while the 
records in this case have convinced many competent observers 
that they establish the theory of spirit control, yet they are not 
such as to lead every unprejudiced reader to an unescapable con- 
clusion. ‘This must be done before we can say that spirit control 
has been proved, using the word proved in its scientific sense. 
We can, however, say that while we are bound to return the Scots 
verdict of “non-proven”, so far as Mrs. Piper’s case is con- 
cerned, the evidence in the case is sufficiently conclusive to incline 
one to the opinion that had the phenomena in connection with her 
continued for a little longer we might have hoped to obtain 
sufficient data to bring in a verdict of “proven”. We are in- 


clined to think that Mrs. Sidgwick would agree with this, for 
she writes: 


“Since I wrote my previous paper in 1899 two very important 
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things have happened. First, evidence tending, in my opinion, de- 
cidedly to support the hypothesis of communication from the dead 
has been obtained through automatists other than Mrs. Piper; and 
secondly, the development of cross-correspondences has introduced a 
new line of evidence to which Mrs. Piper has contributed her share. 
The weakness I pointed out in 1899—that we depended for evidence 
of communication from the dead on one medium alone—has there- 
fore disappeared.” (pp. 7-8.) 


Notwithstanding this, anyone who looked for evidence in 
support of the theory of spirit control would not find it in this 
volume. It must not be said that Mrs. Sidgwick has suppressed 
any matter of evidential value on this point, for that would be 
grossly unjust, but she is so concerned with her desire to prove 
her own theory that she has introduced only those facts which, she 
conceives, bear upon the thesis she has endeavored to establish. 
None the less we are indebted to Mrs. Sidgwick for her very 
ample and critical discussion of Mrs. Piper in the trance con- 
dition, a subject which has not been handled before with the 
detail that it deserves. In the case of Mrs. Piper the whole 
history of her trance condition is very suggestive. In her earlier 
sittings the process of going into trance was most disagreeable 
both to herself and to the onlookers. In the report we read that 
while the earlier controls were in charge “ going into trance was 
usually a disagreeable process for all concerned, accompanied by 
convulsive movements and grinding of teeth, but under the Im- 
perator régime it became * * * quiet and peaceful”. (p. 
15). This point is not without significance. We know very 
little of the proceedings of our secondary personalities, but we 
can, perhaps, assume that, whatever else they may or may not do, 
they do not cause unnecessary unpleasantness to us and them- 
selves. We may therefore be justified in supposing that, had 
Mrs. Piper’s secondary personality or personalities been entirely 
responsible for her trances, they would not have given her this 
long and most unpleasant period—which, however, was quite in 
keeping with the character of the alleged control, Dr. Phinuit, 
who claimed to bea rough French physician and who proved 
himself, in more ways than one, an excessively clumsy personage. 
Moreover, Mrs. Sidgwick tells us that these unpleasant trance 
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conditions were not in any way necessary for the production of 
the phenomena. She writes: 


“ It was perhaps partly in order to reduce communication by voice 
that Phinuit was got rid of—removed to a higher sphere and relieved 
from his earthbound condition, it was explained. A very pleasing 
change introduced by the new controls was a quiet and placid process 
of going into trance instead of the convulsive movements, often un- 
pleasant to witness, with which it used generally to be accompanied 
previously.” (p. 11.) 


And now we come to the time when the Imperator Band were 
in charge. Of this group Mrs. Sidgwick says: 


“The Imperator Band—Imperator, Rector, Doctor, Mentor, 
Prudens—were introduced by the so-called Stainton Moses as the 
same spirits who had inspired his automatic writing when he was 
alive, the writing published in his book, Spirit Teachings. The above 
names were pseudonyms, and the real names claimed by these 
soi-disant spirits of the dead were unknown to Hodgson and, at least 
as regard Imperator’s, had never been published. It would have 
been excellent evidence of supernormal knowledge if these names 
had been given, and it is almost inconceivable that they should have 


been persistently forgotten either by their owners or by Stainton 
Moses.” (p. 79.) 


We may perhaps be allowed to remark in passing that the 
logic here seems curiously feminine, for if Hodgson did not know 
the names of “these soi-disant spirits”, and if they had never 
been published, we fail to see how the slightest evidence of super- 
normal knowledge could have been obtained had all five unani- 
mously declared that their names were “ Bill Smith”, for there 
was obviously no method at hand, normal or supernormal, for 
checking their statements. The whole of this report teems with 
similar faulty reasoning—if we may say so without disrespect to 
so learned a lady. Mrs. Sidgwick is upon firm ground, however, 
when she comes to deal with one aspect in regard to the Imperator 
band, who had been the controls of the Rev. W. S. Moses, when 
alive, and very fully described by him in his book Spirit Teach- 
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ings. Stainton Moses, after death, made a few transitory incur- 
sions upon the Piper sittings and was called for again by Dr. 
Hodgson on October 1, 1896, when the question of Imperator’s 
name was discussed. On October 16 Imperator himself put in 
an appearance, using his characteristic signature—a cross. On 
January 26, 1897, at Dr. Hodgson’s request, Imperator under- 
took the part of chief control bringing with him his band of four 
assistants. Hodgson, however, previous to this, had some doubts 
as to the genuineness of Imperator, but all parties are agreed that 
the true Imperator’s arrival may be undisputably dated from No- 
vember 11, 1896. The day after Dr. Hodgson had asked Im- 
perator to take the position of chief control, he— 


“told Mrs. Piper of the proposal that Imperator should take 
charge ‘ reading her such portion of his (Imperator’s) remarks as 
did not refer to the ‘ other light.’ He explained Imperator’s re- 
lation to W. S. Moses, and left her a copy of his Spirit Teachings 
to consider. She made no objection, and the revolution was ac- 
complished. It was more than a substitution of the Imperator Band 
for Phinuit, for Hodgson himself, for a time at least, abdicated the 
direction of affairs, so that the controls had a completely free hand as 
to conditions.” (p. 160.) 


Mrs. Sidgwick dismisses in a footnote the question of Mrs. 
Piper’s previous knowledge of Spirit Teachings thus— 


“It has been suggested that from an evidential point of view it 
was unwise to put Spirit Teachings into Mrs. Piper’s hands, but 
ignorance of a published and easily accessible book could hardly 
have been assumed in any case.” (p. 160.) 


This is unfortunate. Had Mrs. Sidgwick proved a long and 
intimate acquaintance on the part of Mrs. Piper with the volume 
in question, she would have immensely strengthened her case. 
Under such circumstances she could legitimately have argued that 
the long communications from these five “ spirits’, which are so 
extraordinarily similar to those contained in Moses’s Spirit 
Teachings, were the result of a tenacious memory on the part of 
Mrs. Piper’s subconscious. Mrs. Sidgwick, however, does not 
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quite admit the similarity of the Moses Imperator Band and 
the Piper Imperator Band. She writes in this connection: 


“Imperator is represented as a very ‘high spirit.’ ‘I’ve never 
seen any spirit higher than he is,’ says Phinuit on December 14, 
1896. G. P. calls him his holy majesty. Rector says on June 21, 
1905 (as reported by Miss A. M. R.), ‘No greater spirit ever 
appeared to earth than Imperator. His power is divine, it is high, 
it is noble * * * He is in communion with the Great and Holy 
Spirit.’ Myers says on May 20, 1903, that Imperator ‘ is all power- 
ful.’ He himself appears to rank himself with the prophets, and at 
times speaks as having received divine authority. On one occasion 
he says to Hodgson, who was in difficulty about getting money to 
pay for sittings, ‘Cast thy burdens upon myself and God. We will 
bear them all.’ And, speaking of the work of the band, Rector says 
for him on July 3, 1897, ‘ More satisfactory, higher, clearer, better 
work than has ever been done since the days of Christ will be done 
thereafter. This will be nearly at the closing of this epoch. Then 
thou must look for other lights.’ 

“ Imperator’s communications read in the light of claims such as 
these produce on me an unpleasant effect of pretentious inadequacy. 
But, though this is my own feeling, it must be remembered that it 


does not appear to have been Hodgson’s, nor that of some other 
sitters in America.” (p. 101.) 


In her footnote to this paragraph she remarks: 


“ The same is true of Stainton Moses’s Imperator, who also made 
lofty claims; but it is much worse in the case of Mrs. Piper’s Im- 
perator, whose communications are not only incoherent and contra- 
dictory but altogether on a lower level of culture than what we find 
in Spirit Teachings. This, of course, is what one would expect if the 
communications either originate in, or are importantly affected by, 
the mind of the medium concerned.” 


With this conclusion we entirely disagree. We have care- 
fully examined the communications of both, there is a most strik- 
ing and sustained similarity between them and as far as culture 
and spirituality are concerned there is not a penny to choose 
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between them. We heartily agree that Imperator makes much 
ado about nothing, but the Imperator of Stainton Moses is as 
pretentiously inadequate as the Imperator of Mrs. Piper, just 
that, no more and no less. 

The point Mrs. Sidgwick has not proved is Mrs. Piper’s pre- 
vious knowledge of Stainton Moses’s book—and a long, close, 
intimate knowledge must be shown, otherwise the extraordinarily 
similar “clap-trap”’ produced at widely separated intervals by 
the same soi-disant “ group of controls” acquires a new, and 
perhaps evidential, value. 

A still later trance control, that of “ Madame Guyon ”, is most 
interesting. Mrs. Sidgwick tells us: 


“There are two things worth noting about the latest develop- 
ments of Mrs. Piper’s trance. The first is that all the difficulty at- 
tending the going into trance—the evidently failing power to do so 
with safety—did not apparently prevent communications of evidential 
value occurring when the trance did come on. By evidential value 
I mean, of course, of value as affording evidence in the trance utter- 
ances of knowledge which cannot have reached Mrs. Piper through 
her senses. Unfortunately this evidential matter was too private for 
publication, but I gather that some of it bears comparison with some 
of the best that has been published. I do not here raise the question 
of how far the sitter was an important factor in the result,-as this 
is of general application throughout the evidence, and does not, there- 
fore, specially affect the present point. 

“The second point is that the introduction of Madame Guyon as 
a control was apparently intended to be a step in the direction of 
peacefulness in the manifestations beyond that already attained under 
the Imperator régime.” (p. 126.) 


One specially significant incident is thus described: 


“No more happened in connection with Madame Guyon till 
February 8, 1911. In the interval there had been three sittings and 
three other attempts to go into trance which had failed. On this 
day the following brief isolated communication occurred in the 
middle of the sitting ad propos to nothing apparently : 

“Guyon says it 
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“T hunted all through life for Christ and found him in myself. 
I am happier now.” 

“There is undeniably a certain appropriateness to Madame 
Guyon in this remark.” (p. 124.) 


Undeniably there is “a certain appropriateness” in this re- 
mark, but anyone knowing Mrs. Piper would hardly suspect her 
of such familiarity with the French Quietists as to be able to 
evolve such an astounding verisimilitude out of her own inner 
consciousness, either normal or subliminal. 

We cannot escape an unfortunate suspicion that while writing 
this report Mrs. Sidgwick’s own subconscious has been busily at 
work. There is perhaps no subject held in greater disrepute by 
orthodox scientists than this problem of psychical research and 
any one who has the slightest claim to scientific reputation has 
always been utterly damned by the complacent when he has 
avowed belief—or anything approaching belief—in the theory of 
spirit control. With all the facts in the Piper case before her we 
feel that Mrs. Sidgwick would perhaps have given us something 
more tangible had she not been worried—subconsciously—about 
the question of her own scientific respectability. 

Indeed this whole report is typical of the attitude of the Eng- 
lish Society for Psychical Research. We have always felt— 
perhaps most unjustly—that this worthy body have habitually 
approached every psychic problem by saying to themselves— 


“These phenomena seem to be occurring. Our 
scientific reputation forces us to investigate, but let us 
pray Heaven that there turns out to be nothing in them.” 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DORIS CASE. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
I 


Previous articles* have narrated phenomena that occurred 
in the life of Doris Fischer as a case of multiple personality or 
dissociation, with a trace here and there of the supernormal, tho 
not sufficient to prove the existence of the telepathy that was 
apparent. The main phenomena were of the typical form of 
dissociation. But my experiments with the Thompson-Gifford, 
the de Camp-Stockton, and the Ritchie-Abbott cases, and two 
others which have not received special titles suggested similar 
experiments with Doris Fischer. These were to take her to a 
psychic to see what would occur. The experiments with Mr. 
Thompson, whose malady was diagnosed as paranoia, revealed 
obsession as the real cause of the difficulty, and the conscious 
recognition of the presence of Gifford inspiring the painting 
sufficed to remove anxiety from the mind of Mr. Thompson and 
enabled him to go on with his work of painting without any dis- 
agreeable symptoms. It was the resistance between his fears and 
the inspiration of Gifford that caused the appearance of paranoia. 
But the main point was the discovery of spiritistic influences 
where the case was interpreted as one of dissociation. It was 
the same with Miss de Camp and Miss Ritchie. Both would 
have been treated as hysterics and Miss de Camp probably as 
worse, but both yielded to experiments which proved them to be 
instances of foreign and spiritistic influence, whether we de- 
scribed them as obsessional or not, certainly not unpleasantly so 
with the case of Miss Ritchie, tho there was much of the dis- 
agreeable in the case of Miss de Camp. 

The three cases, however, had the advantage of presumption 
in the fact that the agents, finally proved to be present, purported 
to be influencing them. That is, Gifford purported to be about 


* See Journal, July-Dec., 1916. 
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Thompson and wanted him to paint, Stockton purported to be in- 
fluencing Miss de Camp to write stories, and Emma Abbott pur- 
ported to be back of Miss Ritchie’s singing and automatic writ- 
ing. There was no such evidence in the individual cases for their 
presence as scientific students require and hence I had to resort 
to cross reference for my proof. This consisted in taking each 
person to Mrs. Chenoweth under test conditions to see what hap- 
pened. The result was that each person purporting to be in- 
fluencing his or her respective subject proved his or her personal 
identity through Mrs. Chenoweth and asserted that he or she was 
back of the phenomena in the respective subjects. This result 
was especially important because it showed that we might have 
transcendental agents producing effects where there was no 
scientific evidence of it in the subjects themselves. In such phe- 
nomena as those of Mrs. Piper, apart from the question about 
what Phinuit was, there were no apparent complications. The 
communicator’s identity was presented through the one subject 
and there was no evidence of secondary personality in the con- 
tents of the messages that were evidential. But in the case of 
Mr. Thompson, Miss de Camp and Miss Ritchie the personal 
experiences would be regarded as simply phenomena of dissocia- 
tion until cross reference proved them to be otherwise. It was 
apparently not the purpose to the obsessing agent, if I may em- 
ploy that expression for the moment, to prove his or her identity 
through the respective subjects, but only to achieve a task. In- 
cidentally, however, each personality gave a clue to his or her 
identity, tho not adequate for scientific purposes. 

The Doris Fischer case is not so simple. It was not only a 
case of multiple personality, while the other instances were single, 
but there was not even any superficial evidence of the presence 
and influence of spirits affecting her. It was simply a matter of 
experimenting to ascertain what would occur. I therefore ar- 
ranged for experiments to see if the result would show anything 
like obsession. 


Summary of the Facts. 


Nothing had ever been published about the case. It had 
originated in one of the middle States about 800 miles from 
Boston and had not been exploited in any way to give it pub- 
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licity. Several years before I was able to try my experiments, 
and in fact before the patient was ready for them, she had 
lived with her benefactor in California, without any knowl- 
edge on the part of the public, even the immediate constitu- 
ency of Dr. Walter F. Prince, that she was an abnormal case. 
I brought her all the way from California for my experiments 
and kept her for a week or two in my own home in New York. 
When I took her to Boston for the experiments she stayed 
between sittings with an aunt some twenty miles from 
Boston. At no time during the several months’ experiments 
while the subject was present did Mrs. Chenoweth, either in 
her normal state or in her trance, see her. Both her person- 
ality and her history were absolutely concealed from Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The records will show that there was no leakage 
of information, except the one slip, saying that her mother 
had died of pneumonia, and perhaps the possible inference 
from a statement or two of mine about horses. All the rest 
of the record shows complete immunity from normal infor- 
mation on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth. The only question 
that remains to be determined is the meaning of the facts ob- 
tained. Most of the incidents are so remote from common 
experience and knowledge and happened in such diverse parts of 
the United States, tho connected with the same person, that 
their significance under the circumstances of their production 
must determine itself. Any attempt to apply the hypothesis 
of fraud must accept the duty to furnish evidence. I shall 
not waste time in confuting it nor shall I consider it seriously 
without concrete proof that it is a fact in the case. By a large 
number of absolute strangers I have excluded the possibility 
or right to entertain it as an explanation that is even conceiv- 
able, and when genuine supernormal information of a better 
type can be obtained without a resort to fraud it is a waste 
of time and means on the part of any psychic to try the re- 
sources of fraud. I merely mention the hypothesis as a chal- 
lenge to the Philistine who has so much credulity on that 
matter. I could imagine that some poor incidents might have 
been obtained by an organized detective bureau, but apart 
from the fact that there is no such bureau, the remoteness of 
most of the facts and their exceedingly private character, 
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taken with the proved character and habits of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, make it so preposterous to apply fraud that I should 
not mention it were it not that I do not wish to be accused 
of neglecting it in my estimation of the significance of the 
facts. The form that the non-evidential material takes is 
sufficient disproof of any such suspicions and the systematic 
effort to put the work on a high plane must be considered in 
any hypothesis. The time has passed when juggling with the 
hypothesis of fraud can be tolerated without concrete evi- 
dence in the specific case. 


All other theories must come up later for consideration. 
I have referred to fraud at this stage of the discussion in 
order to indicate what value for the supernormal the facts 
must have and that I assume this explanation to have been 
excluded from the account long ago. It is only a question as 
to the explanation of the facts, not of their genuineness as 
supernormal information. 


There are two ways in which we might summarize the 
facts. (1) We might take the chronological order in which 
they were given. This would have some advantages in show- 
ing the psychological conditions under which the order was 
observed. But it would have the disadvantage of not show- 
ing the cumulative effect of the facts with reference to any 
given personality. (2) We might collect the incidents to- 
gether that affect any given personality or subject affected 
by the communications. This is the method we shall follow 
and it has the advantage of an analysis of the phenomena 
and the collective estimation of any given set of facts. 


(a) Personal Identity of Doris’s Mother. 


Some of the incidents communicated may point to her 
identity without having come from her. I shall refer to such 
when necessary. But the summary will be made up mostly 
of her direct communications. 


But I must premise that the reader will obtain very little 
conception of the evidence for the mother’s identity, if he 
does not read carefully the detailed record and the notes. A 
summary will give a very inadequate idea of its rich character 
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and could be made impressive only by being as long as the 
detailed record. I can expect here only to give some of the 
incidents which would strike lay readers most impressively 
as interesting. The real evidence, however, consists in the 
articulate connections which incidents have and they can be 
ascertained only by reading the details and their explanation. 
I shall, therefore, not pretend to give an adequate account of 
the facts in this summary, but insist on the reader’s finding 
them in the detailed record. 

There are two kinds of impressive evidence which stand 
out for those who understand the problem and I am the 
better able to distinguish them because I was not acquainted 
with the life of the mother and her child, so that some things 
told did not exhibit their cogency until the facts were known. 
Others had only to be verified to make them what they ap- 
peared to be on the surface. The two kinds of evidence then 
are: (1) Incidents which superficially claim to be evidence 
and appear to be so on the face of them and require only to 
be verified to be as they appear to be. (2) Ideas, attitudes of 
mind, and statements which do not superficially appear to be 
evidential, but which become especially so when their par- 
ticular relevance has been shown to be a fact. It is the union 
of these two kinds in the detailed record that cannot be 
separated for a summary that gives them their special value, 
and yet a summary cannot bring out their interrelations and 
cogency as clearly as a study of the whole articulated mass. 
But a summary may give general readers an idea of what the 
case is. Scientific interests must go to the detailed record 
for a correct conception of the phenomena. 


The Introduction states the conditions under which the 
facts were obtained and I require only to refer to those con- 
ditions to justify the remark here that the case offered ex- 
ceptionally good opportunities for testing the existence of 
supernormal knowledge. (1) It was a very obscure and un- 
known person who was present as a sitter. (2) Nothing had 
been previously published about it. (3) The subject lived in 
the far west, in western Pennsylvania during the first part of 
her life and in California during the latter part of it. (4) 
There was no connection between myself and the case or 
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Dr. Prince, except by correspondence. (5) Mrs. Chenoweth 
was not allowed at any time in her normal state to see the 
subject, and at no time was the sitter within the range of 
vision during the trance even if the eyes of Mrs. Chenoweth 
had been open, which they were not. (6) Absolutely nothing 
was told to Mrs. Chenoweth about the case until she had 
herself supernormally discovered it, and even then only the 
admission that it was a case of obsession because she had dis- 
covered it from some of her normal experiences. I admitted 
it then to relieve her fears of illness, and admitted nothing 
more than this bare fact. The facts must be judged accord- 
ingly. Each reader must be his own judge of the application 
of chance coincidence, guessing and suggestion in the record. 
I was careful to avoid hints and suggestions, unless in a few 
instances I did so intentionally. Where this was done shall 
be left to the reader to determine. 


At the first sitting in the first sentence the name John E. 
came, which was the name of the sitter’s father still living, 
and an allusion made to Mother. It was not intimated 
whether it referred to the communicator’s or the sitter’s 
mother. But as the control immediately changed and claimed 
to be the sitter’s mother and stated that her own father was 
present, it was evident that it was he who was the first com- 
municator. He had died a year before and the mother of the 
sitter many years ago. An allusion was made to having tried 
“at first hand” to communicate with the sitter, a statement 
that was true both in respect to apparitions and automatic 
writing by the planchette. In a moment the message seemed 
to claim that the sitter was the communicator’s “ wife”, 
which was false, but it was spontaneously corrected to “ my 
child ”, which was correct. Then the communications were 
general for a short time and tho pertinent were not impres- 
sively evidential, but in connection with a reference to the 
effect of last thoughts before death upon the power to com- 
municate the mother referred to violets and white roses, say- 
ing that she remembered them at the funeral. The sitter re- 
membered the violets, but said there were no white roses 
there. Her alternating personalities at that time made it pos- 
sible that she would not remember either of them. Inquiry, 
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however, of Dr. Prince revealed the fact that he had’ the nec- 
essary information to confirm both facts and to show how it 
happened that the sitter remembered violets. Her mother 
was fond of violets and the child knew that and was her 
normal self long enough at the funeral to see a bunch of them 
on the mantel piece. But she had no recollection of the white 
roses’ and neither did Dr. Prince. However he looked over 
the things packed away that came from that period and 
among those from the funeral were some white roses. 

In the subliminal recovery the name Louie and the capital 
letter Gcame. There was nothing said to indicate their con- 
nection, but the sitter was staying with an Aunt Louie at the 
time of the sittings and there later came the name Gertie, 
which was very pertinent. 

The mother only got a start at the first sitting and at the 
second began her first sentence with “Mamma loves you”, 
implying that the mother was dead and stating a fact which 
was especially true of the mother when living, owing to the 
afflictions which the child had suffered. But her communi- 
cations were not rich in evidential incidents, as the second 
sitting was mostly taken up with practice in control. But at 
the end of her first effort she addressed the sitter as “ My 
baby ”, which was the name she always called her, she being 
the youngest child. There was one other incident of note 
just preceding this. The communicator said that she had 
“been able to show herself on two or three occasions”. The 
sitter had seen an apparition of her mother twice after the 
mother’s death. ‘Two initials were mentioned, one her own, 
E., and the other S., which might apply to an Aunt Susan to 
whom the mother was much attached. But nothing was said 
to make this interpretation clear. 

An attempt to change pencils resulted in breaking her 
control and G. P. came to restore the poise, and she came 
back to try again. She referred to a plan to form a “ guard ” 
about the child and stated that she went into a trance at night 
and remarked that it was not just like the present trance of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, which was true. But the use of the term 
“ guard ” was especizily significant as it was the term always 
used through the sitter herself in these night trances and 
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planchette work to describe what is usually called a “ guide ”. 
It is the first time in all my experience with Mrs. Chenoweth 
that the word is used in this sense. She invariably employs 
the term “guide”. The further allusion to the girl’s “ nat- 
ural gift of seeing spirits ” was correct enough, tho perhaps 


implied by what had already been said about her trances and 
psychic sensitiveness. 


I tried to get the name of the personality that controls in 
sleep, but the request apparently broke down the communi- 
cations and the sitting ended. 

The third sitting resumed the same control and communi- 
cator and the first part of it was occupied with general dis- 
cussion of the sitter’s psychic development in a way that 
showed knowledge of the subject in general and the case in 
particular, the message being generally evidential, tho not 
quotable ina summary. When I asked why the sitter needed 
her help before she went away and what the matter was, 
allusion having spontaneously been made to her condition as 


not normal, I received the very pertinent reply which was as 
follows: 


“I do not know what you refer to. If you mean the physical 
condition I should say not that so much as a child-like dependence 
mentally which needed all my care and foresight to keep her as she 
ought to be and there was no one else who understood her.” 


This answer was exactly true. The child had apparently 
no bodily ailments or weakness. Her difficulty was alternat- 
ing personality, which the mother never understood and had 
to get along with as best she could. Readers can imagine 
what was the matter, if they read Dr. Prince’s elaborate re- 
port on the case and the difficulties with which he had to 
contend in curing her of her malady. 


Allusion was made to the need of care about her food, her 
sleep and her dress, the last being the less important as evi- 
dence. But as the different personalities had different tastes 
for food and there was great difficulty in getting the proper 
sleep for the child, it is apparent that the reference to these 
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two incidents was especially relevant. Then followed a most 
important passage of considerable evidential interest. 


“ The play with other children was never as children usually play, 
but was left as a part of my care of her. We were companions, my 
little one, in a strange way, and her mind was always so quick to see 
my meaning when to others she could not or did not respond, and 
there was a delicate feebleness, as some might call it, a slow develop- 
ment. Do you know what I mean?” 


I had to say I did not know, as I had not seen the child in 
her early life, but Dr. Prince furnished the information which 
made this passage an extraordinarily good one. The child 
could not play with others because of her liability to change 
personality and to get into trouble with her mates. The con- 
sequence was that the mother had to be her childish com- 
panion and to take a part in her child playing. The mother 
understood both personalities, tho only as strange things to 
let alone, and got along with them when others could not. 
The development was very slow, so much so that at 20 she 
was little more than a child of eight or ten years. 

I at once asked for some account of the child’s habits to 
further test the mother’s identity and the reply was most in- 
teresting. ‘The mother rather objected, as she would in life, 
on the ground that she thought these things should remain 
between her and her daughter. It was a tacit confession that 
she was more or less ashamed of them, an attitude of mind 
exactly that of persons in her rank of life and indeed in all 
ranks of life where the scientific spirit does not prevail. But 
some influence was brought to. bear upon her mind and she 
vielded. It was very pertinent to say that “it was some 
things she said as well as things she did” that caused her 
worry. In the.child’s changes of personality she changed 
both her manner of speech and her conduct in ways that often 
annoyed and distressed the mother. I then had to change 
the pencil, but on recovering her poise she went on: 


“ T want to refer to the running away to other places. 
(Yes, tell some of the places.) 
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It was a matter of worry to have her do that. It was not only 
that she went but she would not come back, and there were things 


said at the time to try and make her understand it. I do not know 
now why. 


(Can you say or tell some particular place where she would go 
and worry you?) 

Yes I am aware of the things that happened then and of my fears 
and of my constant watching for the return and of the real danger 


that might have come to her if she had got into the place she would 
have been drowned.” 


In one of her personalities the child would run away from 
home and would be long in returning. Often she went to the 
river in one of these spells and plunged in to swim, frighten- 
ing everybody with her daring tricks in swimming. After a 
little confusion, apparently caused by the communicator’s 
memories of her fears, the mother went on with the following bit 
of interesting evidence: 


“She was so much a child without the least sense of danger and 
I thought no one else would ever take the care of her I did. Why I 
used to play with her and walk about doing my work and talking 
with her, and she would answer until suddenly I would get no 
answer and she was out of sight and then I had my worry.” 


This evidently refers to such incidents as that they might 
be washing the dishes when Margaret would suddenly come 
to the front and the child would throw down her work and 
rush to the river and plunge into it for a swim without a word 
of explanation, or engage in some other escapade. Those 
familiar with secondary personality will perceive the rele- 
vance of the statement by the communicator. 


A non-evidential allusion to the father was made, being a 
pertinent association in connection with the child’s conduct, 
as the mother was well aware of the cause in the father’s 
action when three years of age. But nothing specific came 
at this time and in a few moments allusion was made to an 
Aunt J., who was said to be alive, and to have expressed some 
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concern about the child. She had an Aunt Jennie, who is liv- 
ing and who had expressed concern about the sitter. 

Immediately followed the names Charles and Helen, with 
the statement that Helen was alive and “had had some 
association’ with the sitter. Charles was the name of a 
brother of the sitter, who was killed at the age of three, 
before Doris, the sitter, was born. Helen was the name of a 
friend of the sitter. She was not living. The sitter had met 
Helen’s mother on October 31st and learned that Helen had 
died a very short time before, about October 24th. She was 
always called Nellie and is mentioned again later. 

Very early at the next sitting the name Mary and Mamie 
came for the same person, but no such person is identifiable 
under that name that would be relevant to the sitter. But if 
it was an attempt to give the name Maria it referred to the 
mother’s only sister, who is living. 

The next passage is quite complicated and fragmentary, 
but represents such fragments of a whole as suggest a good 
deal that is evidential. I quote the whole passage: 


‘““T want to write about another woman who is alive in your world 
and who is some frightened by some conditions that have arisen near 
my little daughter. I mean Aunt... 

(All right. Tell all you can.) 

You know her. 

(Yes I may, if you make it clear who it is.) [I saw who was 
meant. | 

I know that you know the one I mean and she has trusted you to 
do this for us. You tell her to rest content and have no more con- 
cern, but let matters go on in an easy and simple way for awhile and 
I will take care of the rest. I appreciate her feeling, but it is due to 
ignorance of the real motive. Tell her Mother, not I, but Mother is 
also with me and is helping and J. She will know who J. is. 

(Better get all of that.) 

Don’t ask too much of me. I do not want to fail, and yet I do 
want to be as explicit as possible. 

(Whose mother is with you?) 

Ours. I have something to say also about some things that were 
left in care of one who is in the old home. I mean the old home 
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where I used to live. Some things that have been kept for her and 
are still kept. I refer to a trinket that was not of such great value, 
but was mine and being mine was kept. There are two women 
greatly interested in what I shall write here, and I think each will 
know about the ring of which I write.” 


The Aunt referred to at the beginning of this passage was 
the Aunt Louise mentioned before, and whom I knew. I had 
taken the sitter there the day before the first sitting. She had 
considerable anxiety about the work with the girl, fearing it 
might bring on her difficulties again, a fact which I learned 
after this sitting. There was also a living Aunt Maria with 
similar concern. J is the initial of James, son of an uncle, and 
who died very young. The Aunt Maria was very fond of the 
child. Both were interested in the same way about the sitter 
and had the same fears, and both were equally ignorant of the 
subject involved and of the method necessary to help instead 
of injuring the girl. The answer “ Ours” to my question 
shows that the Aunt Maria was meant, as she was a sister of 
the communicator. 


The home referred to is evidently the communicator’s home 
before she was married. The following facts show this. The 
sitter’s mother ran away from home to get married and left 
many of her trinkets there, her father disowning her ever after- 
ward and she never returned to her home. About a year prior 
to her own death this home was torn down, having been in the 
care of the uncle. Among the trinkets left there was a ring. 
When the house was torn down the Aunt Maria and her daughter 
cleared it out. A watch and the ring were restored to the sitter’s 
mother, the communicator, and the mother gave the ring to Doris 
and later the watch came to Doris. 


That I am right in this interpretation of the passage is 
immediately evidenced by what follows and which belongs to 
the same period of the mother’s life, and the incidents are 
more specific and less fragmentary. 


“ Lilies were there. 
(Just where ?) 
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At the old home where grandmother lives. Auntie will remem- 
ber. I wish I could write about a little curl that was cut from baby’s 
head and kept by me, not yet destroyed, very like flax, so light, and 
do you know what Methodists are. 

( Yes.) 

They are not so clear about the life here as they will be when 
they come, but they mean all right. I had faith too, but the knowl- 
edge is better. I had in mind a prayer that I used to want her to 
say long ago, for I felt it important to pray and teach her to say the 
little prayer. 

(Can you give that prayer?) Now? (Yes.) 

I lay me ... prayer that most children say. 

(All right.) 

and at the end God bless Papa. God bless mamma. God bless 

Her and make her a good girl.” 


The sitter had many times heard her mother describe the 
border of lilies of the valley around her old childhood home. 
It was where the maternal grandmother lived, who had died 
long before this date. When Doris was a baby the mother 
had cut a curl of her hair, flaxen in color, from her head and 
kept it in a drawer of the bureau in her room, where it was 
found after her death. Margaret, or Sick Doris, secondary 
personalities of Doris, then took it and Real Doris saw it 
about the time she came to live with the Princes. But its 
present whereabouts is not known. 

The sitter’s mother was brought up a Methodist of a very 
strict type, so that her remark about that sect is pertinent 
enough. She had faith, but knew nothing of the assurances 
that this work gives about a future life. She used to have the 
sitter, when very young, say the prayer mentioned and ended 
it in the very words here quoted. 

Fhe name “ Ed”, “ Edie” and then “ Edith” came im- 
mediately following the above message. The sitter had a 
living brother Ed, but the name Edith is not recognized. 
Then came the following: 


“T shall give my little girl’s name to you before I leave here. I 
do not know whether today or tomorrow, but I think I ought to do it, 
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so you may know I remember, but I had so many other names for 
her, that I sometimes called her one and sometimes another. Some- 
times my little Dolly, sometimes runaway, little runaway. You know 
what that means, dear. 

(Yes she does.) [Sitter nodded head.] 

For those little feet could not be trusted to stay where they were 
told to stay and many talkings and some punishments had to be in- 
vented to keep my mind at rest as to where she might be, but that was 
the desire to get a larger scope I suppose. Do you remember the hill, 
down the hill to the stream? 

(Give the name of the stream.) 

Yes and C. A yes A.” 


Dr. Prince comments as follows on this, getting his in- 
formation from the sitter: 

“Doris says: “ Mother used to call me all sorts of names; 
Runaway, Sweetheart, Curly head, Spitfire, and others that I 
cannot think of now, besides Dolly, because my hair curled 
close to my face, when it rained or was hot, and made me look 
like a doll, I suppose.’ ” 

“ Emphatically and verbally correct; punishments had to 
be invented, on account of the peculiarities of the Margaret 
personality. One was purposely to look grieved. As to 
‘talkings’, Doris says: ‘She would tell me that somebody 
would steal me, that I would get lost, that 1 would go too far 
and couldn’t get back and would die on the road.’ ” 

“There was a high embankment that led down to the 
Allegheny River. ‘ Yes and C’ probably refers to the Canal 
nearby. There was an end of an old unused canal jutting in 
from the Allegheny River. The children used to call it the 
canal and often went there to swim. A is the initial of the 
Allegheny River.” | 

In the subliminal entrance to the trance at the next sit- 
ting the name Nellie was given, which was that of the Helen 
mentioned previously, a friend of the sitter who had recently 
died. The sitter did not recognize it at first. Then the 
mother came again in the automatic writing and made some 
general statements as to the sitter’s psychic development, all 
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relevant enough, but not specially evidential. 
following incidents: 


Then came the 


“T have been thinking about a swing out of doors and a step 
where I used to sit. I mean a doorstep where I sat and worked and 
the swing was in sight of that. 

(Yes, that is recognized.) [Sitter had nodded her head.] 

And in the swing my little girl played and had some pleasure, and 
there was also a game we played together, out of doors I mean, and 
I wonder if she recalls a game with balls we played out of doors. 

(Yes, what was it?) [Sitter had nodded head.] 

Croquet and I wonder if she recalls how a game won by her 
always meant shouts and jumps and a great crowing on her part re- 
gardless of how Mamma might feel, and I can hear that laugh and 
would give much to play again in the old way. 

Then I want to recall a walk we sometimes took down the road. 
I wonder if she recalls a pink bonnet, not quite a bonnet, but a little 
sun hat which was washable and which she often wore when we took 
our walk to see someone down the street.” 


The reference to the swing is most excellent. The swing was 
used only by the sitter and when she used it the mother sat 
on the doorstep sewing or doing other work. The swing was 
concealed from the other children. The mother and daughter 
used to play croquet together and the conduct of the sitter 
when she won a game was accurately described here. Doris was 
the only one with whom the mother played croquet and the child 
played only with her mother. 

The mother and daughter used to take walks “ down the 
road’ (street) to visit an old lady who had given Doris the 
pink washable sunhat. Doris often wore the hat on these 
visits. 

An allusion was then made to an uncle who was said to 
have died “not young”, and who was said to have been 
called uncle by everybody. The sitter’s great uncle, who was 
called “uncle” by everybody, died about 80 years of age 
when Doris was young. He lived only a few blocks from the 
Fischer’s. A toy piano was mentioned which the sitter does 
not recall. Then came the following: 
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“I will not speak of the numerous dolls. They were always in 
evidence and usually one in the window. That was a little manner 


that I think belonged to her peculiarly, to have a doll in the window 
looking out.” 


Later the communicator referred to these dolls as “ paper 
dolls”. The facts were these. The mother and daughter 
used to cut out paper dolls to play with and would stick some 
of them in the window to look out into the street. This was 
done during the presence of the Margaret personality. 

A reference was made to the grandmother and she was 
identified as the communicator’s mother, which was correct, 


but allusion had been made to her before. 
message: 


Then came the 


“ Daisy, daisy flowers. You know what I refer to. We used to 
love to get them, and do you remember a pet that used to follow and 
we were afraid she would get lost. 


(Yes, tell what the pet was.) [Sitter had nodded head. ] 
Cat, kitty, always following everywhere. I want to say of those 


dolls that some of them were paper and we made some of them. 
Now she will remember for I enjoyed them as much as she did.” 


The mother and daughter used to go to some old estates 
nearby to gather daisies, and a pet cat which they called “ Kitty- 
bell” used to follow them and which they were very much afraid 
would get lost. 

The name of a little boy Eugene was then mentioned, but 
the sitter does not recall him. It is possible that it was some 
little boy of whom the Margaret personality was fond and 
whom the normal Doris may not have known. At any rate 
the name and its relevance are not verifiable now. 

The mother then went on to mention a contemporaneous 
event, referring to the sitter’s rushing for the train to get to 
the sittings. This had been true the two previous days, be- 
cause, while waiting for a late car, she had stepped aside to 
gather some flowers, and twice came near being left behind, 
having to run to make up for her carelessness in not watching 
for the car. Then allusion was made to the aunt with whom 
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she was staying, tho not mentioning the name or relationship, 
as very curious about what was going on at the sittings. The 
sitter thought it was not true, but found later that it was true 
and that the aunt had refrained from referring to the subject 
because she did not wish to speak of it in the presence of her 
daughter. At the end of the sitting the letter F came, which is 
the initial of the communicator’s surname. 


The next sitting was taken up by a communicator that 
claimed to be the sitter’s guide, or one of them, and alluded 
to a number of things that were evidential, tho not of the 
mother. The sitting following that was occupied by Dr. 
Hodgson in some remarkable communications which must be 
the subject of later consideration. For some sittings after 
that Laughing Water or Minnehaha took the time and finally 
acted as amanuensis for the mother and gave some important 
facts bearing upon the identity of the mother and that of the 
sitter. The mother had come, but gave way to Minnehaha 
and I asked the latter what caused the trouble to which spon- 


taneous allusion had been made. The answer to my query 
was as follows: 


“ Accident is what she says. All right before the accident and all 
wrong after it and some shock which seemed to make her afraid 
afterwards. 

(Yes, can you tell exactly what the accident was?) 


F a 11 into the river ... [spontaneously erased ‘ river’ as soon 


as read.] Fall is right and concussion. That is enough. You know 
the rest. 


(Was any person connected with or responsible for the fall?) 
Yes. Mother shakes her head and cries, but I do not know 
whether it was a man or a woman, but some one was to blame. 
Carrying her to ... d [distress and groans preceded the letter ‘d’, 
which was possibly the last letter of the word ‘ bed’.] I do not know 
what she is trying to say but it sounds like school. 
(Who was carrying her ?) 
Man near her in relation. 
(How near?) 
As near as father.” 
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The facts were these, which I did not know in detail, tho 
the sitter did, having heard her mother’s statement before her 
death. The mother was carrying the child, three years of 
age, to bed and the father seized it in a drunken fit and 
dashed the child on the floor, injuring the base of her brain, 
from which she still carries the scar. From that time on she 
was subject to alternations of personality. 


As the automatic writing came to an end the letters E and 
D came. The letter E is the initial of the mother’s Christian 
name and the D is the initial of Dolly, which she often called 
the child. In the subliminal recovery the name Florence May 
came. This was the name of a grandchild of Mrs. F., the sit- 
ter’s mother, and was the last person whom Sick Doris ever 
greeted outside of Dr. Prince’s home. She had played a great 
deal with Doris when a child. 


It was some time after this that the mother communicated 
anything definite that would tend to prove her identity. The 
time was occupied with Minnehaha and other work. The 
mother came once or twice for other purposes than proving 
her identity and these were for helping some of the obsessing 
personalities to get into rapport or communication with the 
psychic. Some time after Minnehaha had been communi- 
cating the mother communicated in a manner that indicates 
largely the influence of some control or helper, the evidence 
being that it was Jennie P., and all non-evidential, but ter- 
minated the effort with her name, Emma. ‘There was some 
confusion in getting it through and an emphasis on the capital 
letter “ M ” resulted in giving the name Mary, which was the 
name of a living sister. In the subliminal a reference came 
which, while it is not evidence of the mother’s personal 
identity, is so closely related to it and so distinctly represents 
supernormal information that it should find its place here. It 
was probably an interposition by Minnehaha, tho this is not 
stated. It is as follows: 


“Ts anything the matter with her back? 
(There was. ) 


Is it better? (Yes.) Didn’t they get scared. It seems as tho I 
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couldn’t stand it. Pull her little back. You want to pull her little 
spine, you monkey. Don’t you know.” 


Tho this is not exactly what the facts were it points to the 
fact that the girl had been treated by an osteopath for spinal 
dislocation when there was nothing of the kind and it re- 
sulted in backaches for five years. Evidently the message is 
distorted in the transmission and takes the form of directions. 
The statement that “I couldn’t stand it” probably implies 
that Minnehaha, whose presence is indicated by calling me a 
“monkey ”, while protecting the subject, felt the effects of 
these treatments, as we have evidence of such sensations on 
the part of controls. 

In the subliminal of a later sitting the name Bettie was 
given and its approximation to the real name of sitter sug- 
gests that it was intended for this name and a fulfilment of 
the promise to give it. The mother was referred to in con- 
nection with the name. 

In the subliminal of the same sitting a message came with- 
out specifying the source, but the facts make clear the identity 
of the parties meant. 


“Well, I see a woman and she has got a dark blue dress on and 
it looks like a blue straw hat. Her face is a bit ..... fair skin, brown 
hair, very sweet faced woman. She is, I mean, in spirit land. And 
she is a very joyous happy spirit. Right behind her is a woman 
much older with a peculiar little bonnet, close fitting, black. It is not 
mourning, but a small black bonnet and she is rather thin, rather 
quick, but she seems to be more nervous than the other and I see a 
letter A in connection with them.” 


The mother customarily wore a dark blue wrapper at 
home, but no blue straw hat is remembered. The mother’s 
skin was fair, her hair light brown, and she was “a very 
sweet-faced woman ”’, says Dr. Prince, judging from the two 
pictures of her which the daughter has. She was not old, if 
60 years means that. She was a very “joyous and happy 


person” and it was notable in her life in spite of its misfor- 
tunes. The second woman was possibly the Aunt Susan re- 
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ferred to before. The “ peculiar little bonnet ” is not recalled, 
tho it fits the time in which she lived, but she was older than 
Mrs. F., counting the time since the latter’s death, as she 
died some 45 years prior to the sitting. She was thin and 
was described as nervous and excitable on account of do- 
mestic troubles which induced her to commit suicide. The 
mother and this Aunt were very fond of each other, so that 
the association here would be natural. 

A few days later, before the automatic writing began, the 
subliminal referred to a Susan and gave the surname Watson 
in connection with it, when the Christian name Susan was not 
recognized. The fact was that the sitter had an Aunt Susan, 
deceased, and her maiden name is not known. Her married 
name was not Watson. A few days later there came the fol- 
lowing from the mother, after some non-evidential com- 
munications: 


“TI am some nervous as I recite some scenes, but I try to keep 
calm. I awant to say something about Skippy, Skippy, a name of a 
pet name. [Struggle.] 

(Stick to it.) 

Little pet of long ago. Skippy dog, and a kind of candy I want 
to speak of which we used to get at a store not very far off. 

(Yes, what kind of candy ?) 

Long sticks that were broken into pieces, like brittle is sometimes. 
I do not mean the chocolates. They were rarer, but the kind that 
lasted so long in the mouth. She knows. 

(Yes, she does.) [Sitter had nodded head. ] 

And there were other things we bought there sometimes, papers 
and pencils for things we did at home. I also want to speak of a 
little cup that we kept something in, metal cup, tin, small tin, that we 
kept pennies in, and we used to turn them out after we saved them 
and count them to see if we had enough for something which we 
wanted. We were great planners, my little girl and I. And we had 
to save some for Sunday. She knows what for. 

(Can you tell?) 

Contribution, collection. Part of it for that, not all.” 


The incidents here are all perfectly correct, except that 
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Skippy was not a dog. The Margaret personality had found 
a lame cat and the mother and she cared for it, bandaging its 
foot, and called it by the name of Skippy. They bought candy 
at a store nearby their home. It had been peppermint sticks 
which got broken and could be obtained cheaper in the 
broken form. The chocolates were rarer because they cost 
more.. Paper and pencils were purchased at the same store, 
the paper for making dolls with and the pencils for writing 
little stories which were tacked up for each other to find. 

They kept a tin can—two of them in fact, one for Real 
Doris and one for Margaret, Real Doris not remembering 
Margaret’s—in which they kept their pennies. The mother 
and daughter used to turn them out and count them to see if 
they had enough to buy little aprons, etc., for presents. 
Doris constantly attended Sunday school and always had her 
penny. It is thus apparent that the pennies were used for 
more than one purpose. The mother and daughter “ were 
certainly great planners”, remarks Dr. Prince, “ holding 
frequent consultations with great gravity and circumstance.” 

Immediately following this passage there was a somewhat 
lengthy reference to a Bunny at first, corrected to Bossy and 
seeing a calf during a visit toa barn. This incident cannot be 
verified. If it occurred, as it probably did, it is likely that 
Margaret was the witness to it and so it cannot be remem- 
bered by Real Doris. 


(b) Facts Regarding Other Personalities. 


We have not the means of establishing their claims so 
well as that of the mother of the sitter. There are several 
facts which prevent. (1) There is no superficial evidence of 
their presence in the recorded phenomena of the case, at least 
up to the date of the present Report. (2) There are no evi- 
dences of personal identity, as verifiable by the living, of 
either the French guide or the personalities of Margaret 
and Sick Doris, assuming that they might have claims to 
being independent personalities. (3) There are no cross 
references for any of them as claimed or known in the ex- 
periences of Doris. These three kinds of data we have been 
accustomed to have in proof of independent personality, but 
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they are conspicuously lacking in the present instance. We 
have, however, a group of facts which, if they do not prove 
personal identity, do prove independent intelligence, whether 
connected with telepathy or spirits. These make a positive 
group of facts and may be divided into two classes. (1) The 
evidence for supernormal information connected with the 
phenomena of the sitter during the period of her affliction. 
(2) The evidence for supernormal information on the part 
of the various personalities associated with Mrs. Chenoweth 
in the work, including Imperator, Dr. Hodgson, George Pel- 
ham and others. We may take up each type in its order. 
The chief difficulty that we encounter with the personali- 
ties of Doris is that their names are no clue to their possibili- 
ties. We may dismiss the French guide because she does not 
manifest through Doris, except in the planchette work, and 
who or what she is presents no evidence but what we obtain 
through Mrs. Chenoweth. She will receive notice in a mo- 
ment when we have stated the difficulties with the other per- 
sonalities. But Margaret and Sick Doris do not start with 
any claims to being spirits and Sick Doris is only a descriptive 
term of the condition in which Doris Fischer was when 
affected by this peculiar personality. It is not an independent 
name at all, except such as was given by Dr. Prince himself. 
It is almost the same with Margaret. This name also was 
given by the subject and Dr. Prince. The personality gave 
many names, one of them being Bridget, and this was kept 
until Margaret was adopted instead. The fact that she gave 
many names is one in favor of a spiritistic interpretation, so 
far as it goes, tho not proof of it. But the fact that the per- 
sonality makes no claim to being a spirit and played no bona 
fide part as such in the phenomena of the subject, forces us to 
depend merely on the various incidents that represent super- 
normal information for testing the hypothesis. After per- 
sonal identity has been proved in other cases, supernormal 
knowledge of the same kind carries the same conclusion with 
it. Terrestrial personal identity will not be the first necessity 
when it has once been proved in other cases. The personal 
identity of cross reference will suffice. If Margaret had been 
the actual name of the personality instead of an assumed one 
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or an impersonation, as it actually was .on any theory, the 
getting of the name alone would have been an incident going 
to guarantee personal identity, but I got the name from 
others than herself apparently, tho there was some reason for 
identifying her with Minnehaha. This, however, cannot be 
assumed. Jt has to be proved. Consequently we have to 
determine from the incidents themselves who is responsible 
for them. But while the incidents reflecting supernormal in- 
formation may prove the intervention of spirits, the fact that 
they may be told by some one who was not responsible for 
their occurrence in the personal experience of Doris Fischer 
limits assurance as to the particular personality, unless we 
have evidence sufficient in quality.and quantity to make this 
point clear. In any case the whole matter has to be adjusted 
between the phenomena recorded of Doris and those which 
are narrated through Mrs. Chenoweth. We do not require at 
present to decide what personality is involved, but only the 
facts which represent supernormal information. The discus- 
sion of identity may be postponed until we come to consider 
hypothetical explanations. 


The French Lady. 


Later in the process of curing Doris, automatic writing 
with the planchette developed and a personality came as a 
guide which had not been a part of the dissociation which 
gave trouble. There was no indication in her work that she 
was French and hence we have little to go on in cross refer- 
ences. Such as this is was given through Mrs. Chenoweth by 
some one claiming to be this guide. The only reason for 
speaking of her as French is her use of some French expres- 
sions which would not be perfectly natural for an English 
person. Besides she was said to be a French lady. 

The allusion to Doris’s development as a psychic involves a 
fact which Mrs. Chenoweth could not know, and the distinc- 
tion between the dream state and that of clairvoyance, tho 
subtle as she says, was correct and represents psychological 
knowledge which even Mrs. Chenoweth does not possess, tho 
she would perhaps make the distinction in terms of the facts, 
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not of the psychological conditions themselves. At any rate, 
the probability is that the “ dream” state to which the com- 
municator refers is the secondary condition which does much 
to prevent clairvoyance of an important kind. The reference 
to clairaudience as prospective coincides with the few instances 
of clairaudience manifested by Doris, more especially the voice 
which awakened her just before starting east. Later clair- 
audience was clearly developed. 

The explanation of the dissociation as reflected in dis- 
ordered scenes as due to imperfect care of the subject repre- 
sents psychological knowledge that Mrs. Chenoweth does not 
possess, tho it involves conditions beyond normal ken and 
so, while rationally conceived, is not verifiable in the usual 
way. The reference to “ blocks or lay figures ” is not clearly 
intelligible, but it may mean that symbolic methods have to 
be used and if so it is merely something possible and not 
verifiable as yet. 

The account of the importance of the trance is interesting, 
as it is undoubtedly true, but represents knowledge which 
Mrs. Chenoweth herself very probably has. All who know 
anything about this subject will recognize that it is not the 
trance that gives value to the facts, but the ignorance of the 
psychic regarding them, whether she be in a trance or in her 
normal state. It may be important for getting the best facts 
through, but it does not add to their evidential character. 
The interest that attaches to the statement of the facts by this 
special communicator is that she purports to be a guide of the 
sitter, and from the point of view of the subconscious such 
statements could as well come from the mother. But the 
differences of knowledge regarding this subject on the part of 
different communicators are in favor of its supernormal 
character. 

The development of the subject has not been hurried and 
the advice here not to hurry it comports with the facts not 
known by Mrs. Chenoweth. The reference to her writing is 
a specific allusion to fact and later the method was indicated 
definitely; namely, by the planchette. Dr. Prince states in 
regard to the kind of writing that exactly such scrawls took 
place as are indicated here. The mother also purported to 
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communicate through the daughter, just as stated here. The 
description of this guide as having auburn hair is not 
verifiable. 

The interest, however, that this personality has in the case 
is primarily in the psychological fact that she appears con- 
sequent on the mother’s appearance and thus is recognized as 
next in importance as a communicator. This was in entire 
conformity with my conception of the case, tho I had not 
given even a hint of what its nature was or of what I wished. 
The next sitting brought this out in a most distinct manner 


when Dr. Hodgson appeared and diagnosed it correctly. Of 
that in its place. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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BOOK REVIEW. 





Raymond or Life and Death, with Examples of Evidence for Sur- 
vival of Memory and Affection after Death. By Sir Oliver 
J: Lopcr. George H. Doran Company. New York. 1916. 


The interest which this work is creating makes it necessary to 
take notice of it at once. We have it on reliable authority that it 
is already in its 9th edition. This is only a few months after it 
was printed. In fact the demand was so great for it that copies 
could not at once be obtained in this country. The name of Sir 
Oliver Lodge was sufficient to give the book a reputation without 
waiting for the usual credentials. This, no doubt, was helped by 
the growing interest in psychic research, but it is no doubt the 
memory that the author was recently President of ‘the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science and had openly avowed 
his personal conviction in his address before that body that he was 
convinced of a future life—it is the memory of that fact that has 
helped to stimulate interest. But I imagine that there is also a 
reason which is beyond that. Sir Oliver Lodge has always mani- 
fested courage beyond his peers and colleagues on this subject, and 
the public always likes a man “ who ain’t afeerd,’ as James Russell 
Lowell expressed it in his Bigelow Papers. Sir Oliver Lodge has 
always stood by his guns and has not cared a rap what the scientific 
sceptic thought or the ignorant public laughed at. Time and further 
work were sure to be on his side. 


. The first thing to be said of the book is that it must not be judged 
by any severe scientific criteria. Sir Oliver has not published the 
material with that in view. He distinctly indicates in the Preface 
that it is written to help those who have lost sons, husbands or 
friends in the war and the book is cast with that constantly in view, 
tho part of it is devoted to the evidence of survival and is the part 
which has claims to more scientific recognition. The experiments 
were performed with reasonable care and where facts may be ex- 
posed to objection the circumstances are stated, that the reader 
may be on the alert for matter that is not evidential. 


The book consists of three parts. The first is made up from the 
correspondence of the son who was killed in the war. "The second 
part consists of communications purporting to come from him after 
he was killed, and the third part is made up of discussions on various 
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problems, philosophical and religious, about which most religious 
people are concerned in this question. 


A brief account of the facts is this. Sir Oliver Lodge’s son 
Raymond enlisted as a soldier and became a Second Lieutenant 
in the army. He went to the front early in 1915. He was struck 
by a fragment of shell in the attack on Hooge Hill and died in a few 
hours. This was on September 14th, but the family first heard of 
his death on September 17th. On the 25th of September Lady 
Lodge was having an anonymous sitting for a friend and a message 
purported to come from the son to his father. From that time on 
more systematic attempts were made to have communications from 
him and the results are published in-this work. 


Readers must secure the book and pass their own judgment upon 
it. We can only give the most general estimate of it here. That 
estimate will be governed entirely by the fact that the work does not 
claim to be a scientific production to convince the sceptic. It has 
another and avowed purpose. I think Sir Oliver Lodge quite right 
in ignoring the average sceptic and speaking as if the fact of sur- 
vival were proved, or at least as recognizing that what he has to 
say here is additional evidence for a conclusion already established 
by better evidence, according to his own avowal, than he pro- 
duces here. It is the multiplication and persistence of the type of 
fact, the last straw, that will “‘ break the camel’s back.” There are 
several incidents which we cannot discuss here that are excellent 
evidence, even against the “ all-devouring ” telepathy which many 


have pretended to believe, and readers may judge of them for them- 
selves. 


There has been some newspaper ridicule for certain absurd 
messages about a cigar manufactory in the other world. That sort 
of thing lends itself easily to the wits and wags of the newspaper 
public and all others of that ilk. The passage has not been quoted 
fully and so the accounts usually found of it amount to constructive 
lying, which is the usual policy of a newspaper. In a popular work 
like the present one I think it would have been advisable to omit 
that type of message, with a general reference to the nonsensical 
character of the omitted statements. In a scientific presentation it 
would be unpardonable to omit anything of the kind and indeed 
it has been omitted from the account in the Proceedings published 
by the English Society. But it would have been justifiable here to 
omit them to prevent ignorant ridicule. The fact is that nonsensical 
messages will some day be regarded as priceless for throwing light, 
sometimes upon the difficulties of communicating and sometimes for 
revealing what is going on in a spiritual world. The usual Philistine 
has no more sense generally than the most ignorant layman. He 
commits the inexcusable mistake—the layman may be pardoned for it 
—of assuming that statements made about such a world must be in- 
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terpreted as representing a quasi-material reality, when they may 
well be subject to distortion in transmission through a mind which in- 
terprets them in this way or represent an idealistic world in which 
the mind creates much of the “ reality ” which it observes, especially 
in the early stages of its experiences in such a world when it cannot 
wholly emancipate itself from the sensory memories which con- 
stituted its earthly life. Just have patience with nonsense, or 
apparent nonsense, and concentrate attention on what you cannot 
explain and you will get some light upon the problem and not expose 
yourself to the accusation of being ignorant and prejudiced. 
Opinions will be divided as to the merits of the book, according 
to whether you are sympathetic with psychic research or opposed 
to it. It is easy to criticize it from the scientific point of view, 
but this would not be fair after the frank avowal that it has a 
practical motive with some concession to scientific method for the 


sake of greater interest and for the sake of appealing to the grief 
which the war has occasioned. 


ERRATA. 


A few typographic errors escaped us in the January and 
February Journals, and one, tho corfected in the proofs, evidently 
escaped the printer. 

P. 36 line 27 for “ Iperator ”’ read “ Imperator ”. 

P. 63 line 29 for “ Imperator” read “‘ Phinuit ”’. 

This was the error that was corrected in the proofs. As it 
stands it materially alters the character of the record. There is 
no reason to believe that Imperator was present, as stated in the 
record, as it was before his control was assumed, tho it is con- 
ceivable that he was present influencing results before Dr. 
Hodgson asked him to take control. 

P. 90 line 29 for “ Jessie” read “ Bessie ”’. 





